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valuable as a basis for determining aims, beginning on the level of the indi- 
vidual and moving to the level of the society. Look for the reasons for this 
shift in context. Later in the essay the authors offer criticisms that could be 
applied to some educators in this chapter. 

John Dewey's conception of the purpose of education is based on concepts 
of experience and growth. He uses two criteria to explain the basis of his 
definition. He also distinguishes education from routine and capricious 
activities and attempts to show a connection between ends and processes. 

Richard S. Peters objects to the ways in which educators have customarily 
thought about aims. A key factor in his essay is the role of procedural 
principles in the educational process. 

1 / HERBERT SPENCER 

What Knowledge Is of Most Worth ? 

It has been truly remarked that, in order of time, decoration precedes dress. 
Among people who submit to great physical suffering that they may have 
themselves handsomely tattooed, extremes of temperature are borne with but 
little attempt at mitigation. Humboldt tells us that an Orinoco Indian, though 
quite regardless of bodily comfort, will yet labor for a fortnight to purchase 
pigment wherewith to make himself admired; and that the same woman who 
would not hesitate to leave her hut without a fragment of clothing on, would 
not dare to commit such a breach of decorum as to go out unpainted. Voya- 
gers uniformly find that colored beads and trinkets are much more prized by 
wild tribes than are calicoes or broadcloths. And the anecdotes we have of the 
ways in which, when shirts and coats are given, they turn them to some ludi- 

Herbert Spencer, "What Knowledge Is of Most Worth?" from Education: Intellectual, 
Moral and Physical (New York: James B. Millar and Co., 1884), Chap. I. 

Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) has been referred to as "the second founding father of 
sociology" (Auguste Comte was the first). After a brief tenure as editor of the Economist, 
he supported himself by maintaining a list of subscribers to his major treatises, which were 
published in installments. The doctrine of laissez faire remained a dominant motif in his 
sociological and political writings, and the thesis that the organism develops from homo- 
geneity of structure to heterogeneity or multiformity was an essential feature of his biological 
theory. In 1 860 he undertook a prodigious writing project to unify all the theoretical sciences 
of his day, a series of works that included physics, biology, psychology, sociology, and 
ethics. Spencer is best known in education for the influence his educational ideas exerted 
on the formulation of the Cardinal Principles of Education (1918). 
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crous display show how completely the idea of ornament predominates over 
that of use. Nay, there are still more extreme illustrations: wS 
narrated by Captam Speke of his African attendants, who strut eTabouU n 

" S f t'VT " WCalher WaS fine > but when it was wet took 

hem off, foUed them up and went about naked, shivering in the rain ! Indeed 
the facts of aboriginal hfe seem to indicate that dress is developed ou of 
decorations. And when we remember that even among ourselves most think 
more about the fineness of the fabric than its warmth, and more about the cut 
than the convemence-when we see that the function is still in great measure 
subordinated to the appearance-we have further reason for inferring such 
an origin. 5 

It is not a little curious that the like relations hold with the mind Amone 
mental as among bodily acquisitions, the ornamental comes before the useful 
Not only in times past, but almost as much in our own era, that knowledge 
which conduces to personal well-being has been postponed to that which 
brings applause. In the Greek schools, music, poetry, rhetoric, and a philoso- 
phy which, until Socrates taught, had but little bearing upon action were the 
dominant subjects; while knowledge aiding the arts of life had a very sub- 
ordinate place. And in our own universities and schools at the present 
moment the like antithesis holds. We are guilty of something like a platitude 
when we say that throughout his after-career a boy, in nine cases out often 
applies his Latin and Greek to no practical purposes. The remark is trite that 
in his shop, or his office, in managing his estate or his family, in playing his 
part as director of a bank or a railway, he is very little aided by this knowledge 
he took so many years to acquire— so little, that generally the greater part of it 
drops out of his memory; and if he occasionally vents a Latin quotation or 
alludes to some Greek myth, it is less to throw light on the topic in hand than 
for the sake of effect. If we inquire what is the real motive for giving boys a 
classical education, we find it to be simply conformity to public opinion. 
Men dress their children's minds as they do their bodies, in the prevailing 
fashion. As the Orinoco Indian puts on his paint before leaving his hut, not 
with a view to any direct benefit, but because he would be ashamed to be seen 
without it; so a boy's drilling in Latin and Greek is insisted on, not because 
of their intrinsic value, but that he may not be disgraced by being found 
ignorant of them— that he may have "the education of a gentleman"— the 
badge marking a certain social position, and bringing a consequent respect. 

This parallel is still more clearly displayed in the case of the other sex. In 
the treatment of both mind and body, the decorative element has continued 
to predominate in a greater degree among women than among men. Originally 
personal adornment occupied the attention of both sexes equally. In these 
latter days of civilization, however, we see that in the dress of men the regard 
for appearance has, in a considerable degree, yielded to the regard for com- 
fort; while in their education the useful has of late been trenching on the 
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ornamental. In neither direction has this change gone so far with women. 
The wearing of ear-rings, finger-rings, bracelets; the elaborate dressings of 
the hair; the still occasional use of paint; the immense labor bestowed in 
making habiliments sufficiently attractive; and the great discomfort that will 
be submitted to for the sake of conformity, show how greatly, in the attiring 
of women, the desire of approbation overrides the desire for warmth and con- 
venience. And similarly in their education, the immense preponderance of 
-accomplishments" proves how here, too, use is subordinated to display. 
Dancing, deportment, the piano, singing, drawing— what a large space do 
these occupy! If you ask why Italian and German are learned, you will find 
that, under all the sham reasons given, the real reason is, that a knowledge of 
those tongues is thought ladylike. It is not that the books written in them may 
be utilized, which they scarcely ever are ; but that Italian and German songs may 
be sung, and that the extent of attainment may bring whispered admiration. 
The births, deaths, and marriages of kings, and other like historic trivialities, 
are committed to memory, not because of any direct benefits that can 
possibly result from knowing them, but because society considers them parts 
of a good education— because the absence of such knowledge may bring the 
contempt of others. When we have named reading, writing, spelling, grammar, 
arithmetic, and sewing, we have named about all the things a girl is taught 
with a view to their direct uses in life; and even some of these have more 
reference to the good opinion of others than to immediate personal welfare. 

Thoroughly to realize the truth that with the mind as with the body the 
ornamental precedes the useful, it is needful to glance at its rationale. This 
lies in the fact that, from the far past down even to the present, social needs 
have subordinated individual needs, and that the chief social need has been 
the control of individuals. It is not, as we commonly suppose, that there are no 
governments but those of monarchs, and parliaments, and constituted 
authorities. These acknowledged governments are supplemented by other 
unacknowledged ones, that grow up in all circles, in which every man or 
woman strives to be king or queen or lesser dignitary. To get above some and 
be reverenced by them, and to propitiate those who are above us, is the 
universal struggle in which the chief energies of life are expended. By the 
accumulation of wealth, by style of living, by beauty of dress, by display of 
knowledge or intellect, each tries to subjugate others, and so aids in weaving 
that ramified network of restraints by which society is kept in order. It is not 
the savage chief only who, in formidable warpaint, with scalps at his belt, aims 
to strike awe into his inferiors; it is not only the belle who, by elaborate toilet, 
polished manners, and numerous accomplishments, strives to "make con- 
quests," but the scholar, the historian, the philosopher, use their acquire- 
ments to the same end. We are none of us content with quietly unfolding our 
own individualities to the full in all directions, but have a restless craving to 
impress our individualities upon others, and in some way subordinate them. 
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And this it is which determines the character of our education. Not what 
knowledge is of most real worth is the consideration, but what will bring most 
applause, honor, respect— what will most conduce to social position and 
influence— what will be most imposing. As throughout life not what we are, 
but what we shall be thought, is the question; so in education, the question is, 
not the intrinsic value of knowledge, so much as its extrinsic effects on others. 
And this being one dominant idea, direct utility is scarcely more regarded 
than by the barbarian when filing his teeth and staining his nails. 

If there needs any further evidence of the rude, undeveloped character of 
our education, we have it in the fact that the comparative worths of different 
kinds of knowledge have been as yet scarcely even discussed — much less 
discussed in a methodic way with definite results. Not only is it that no stan- 
dard or relative values has yet been agreed upon, but the existence of any such 
standard has not been conceived in any clear manner. And not only is it that 
the existence of any such standard has not been clearly conceived, but the 
need for it seems to have been scarcely even felt. Men read books on this topic, 
and attend lectures on that; decide that their children shall be instructed in 
these branches of knowledge, and shall not be instructed in those ; and all under 
the guidance of mere custom, or liking, or prejudice, without ever consider- 
ing the enormous importance of determining in some rational way what 
things are really most worth learning. It is true that in all circles we have 
occasional remarks on the importance of this or the other order of informa- 
tion. But whether the degree of its importance justifies the expenditure of the 
time needed to acquire it, and whether there are not things of more impor- 
tance to which the time might be better devoted, are queries which, if raised 
at all, are disposed of quite summarily, according to personal predilections. 
It is true, also, that from time to time we hear revived the standing contro- 
versy respecting the comparative merits of classics and mathematics. Not 
only, however, is this controversy carried on in an empirical manner, with 
no reference to an ascertained criterion, but the question at issue is totally 
insignificant when compared with the general question of which it is part. To 
suppose that deciding whether a mathematical or a classical education is the 
best, is deciding what is the proper curriculum, is much the same thing as to 
suppose that the whole of dietetics lies in determining whether or not bread is 
more nutritive than potatoes. 

The question which we contend is of such transcendent moment, is, not 
whether such or such knowledge is of worth, but what is its relative worth? 
When they have named certain advantages which a given course of study has 
secured them, persons are apt to assume that they have justified themselves; 
quite forgetting that the adequateness of the advantages is the point to be 
judged. There is, perhaps, not a subject to which men devote attention that 
has not some value. A year diligently spent in getting up heraldry would very 
possibly give a little further insight into ancient manners and morals, and into 
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the origin of names. Any one who should learn the distances between all the 
towns in England might, in the course of his life, find one or two of the 
thousand facts he had acquired of some slight service when arranging a 
journey. Gathering together all the small gossip of a county, profitless occu- 
pation as it would be, might yet occasionally help to establish some useful fact 
—say, a good example of hereditary transmission. But in these cases every 
one would admit that there was no proportion between the required labor 
and the probable benefits. No one would tolerate the proposal to devote some 
years of a boy's time to getting such information, at the cost of much more 
valuable information which he might else have got. 

And if here the test of relative value is appealed to and held conclusive, 
then should it be appealed to and held conclusive throughout. Had we time 
to master all subjects we need not be particular. To quote the old song: 

Could a man be secure 

That his days would endure 

As of old, for a thousand long years, 

What things might he know! 

What deeds might he do! 

And all without hurry or care. 

"But we that have but span-long lives" must ever bear in mind our limited 
time for acquisition. And remembering how narrowly this time is limited, not 
only by the shortness of life but also still more by the business of life, we 
ought to be especially solicitous to employ what time we have to the greatest 
advantage. Before devoting years to some subject which fashion or fancy 
suggests, it is surely wise to weigh with great care the worth of various 
alternative results which the same years might bring if otherwise applied. 

In education, then, this is the question of questions, which it is high time 
we discussed in some methodic way. The first in importance, though the last 
to be considered, is the problem how to decide among the conflicting claims 
of various subjects on our attention. Before there can be a rational curriculum, 
we must settle which things it most concerns us to know; or, to use a word of 
Bacon's, now unfortunately obsolete, we must determine the relative values 
of knowledges. 

To this end a measure of value is the first requisite. And happily, respecting 
the true measure of value, as expressed in general terms, there can be no 
dispute. Every one in contending for the worth of any particular order of 
information, does so by showing its bearing upon some part of life. In reply 
to the question, "Of what use is it?" the mathematician, linguist, naturalist, 
or philosopher explains the way in which his learning beneficially influences 
action — saves from evil or secures good — conduces to happiness. When the 
teacher of writing has pointed out how great an aid writing is to success in 
business— that is, to the obtaining of sustenance — that is, to satisfactory 
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living— he is held to have proved his case. And when the collector of dead 
facts (say a numismatist) fails to make clear any appreciable effects which 
these facts can produce on human welfare, he is obliged to admit that they are 
comparatively valueless. All then, either directly or by implication, appeal to 
this as the ultimate test. 

How to live?— that is the essential question for us. Not how to live in the 
mere material sense only, but in the widest sense. The general problem which 
comprehends every special problem is the right ruling of conduct in all 
directions under all circumstances. In what way to treat the body; in what way 
to treat the mind; in what way to manage our affairs; in what way to bring 
up a family; in what way to behave as a citizen; in what way to utilize all 
those sources of happiness which nature supplies — how to use our faculties 
to the greatest advantage of ourselves and others — how to live completely? 
And this being the great thing needful for us to learn, is, by consequence, the 
great thing which education has to teach. To prepare us for complete living is 
the function which education has to discharge; and the only rational mode of 
judging of any educational course is to judge in what degree it discharges 
sucfi function. 

This test, never used in its entirety, but rarely even partially used, and used 
then in a vague, half-conscious way, has to be applied consciously, methodi- 
cally, and throughout all cases. It behooves us to set before ourselves, and ever 
to keep clearly in view, complete living as the end to be achieved; so that in 
bringing up our children we may choose subjects and methods of instruction 
with deliberate reference to this end. Not only ought we to cease from the 
mere unthinking adoption of the current fashion in education, which has no 
better warrant than any other fashion, but we must also rise above that rude, 
empirical style of judging displayed by those more intelligent people who do 
bestow some care in overseeing the cultivation of their children's minds. It 
must not suffice simply to think that such or such information will be useful in 
after life, or that this kind of knowledge is of more practical value than that; 
but we must seek out some process of estimating their respective values, so 
that as far as possible we may positively know which are most deserving of 
attention. 

Doubtless the task is difficult — perhaps never to be more than approxi- 
mately achieved. But considering the vastness of the interests at stake, its 
difficulty is no reason for pusillanimously passing it by, but rather for devot- 
ing every energy to its mastery. And if we only proceed systematically, we 
may very soon get at results of no small moment. 

Our first step must obviously be to classify, in the order of their impor- 
tance, the leading kinds of activity which constitute human life. They may 
naturally be arranged into, 1. Those activities which directly minister to self- 
preservation; 2. Those activities which, by securing the necessaries of life, 
indirectly minister to self-preservation; 3. Those activities which have for their 
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end the rearing and discipline of offspring; 4. Those activities which aft 
involved in the maintenance of proper social and political relations; 5 Those 
miscellaneous activities which make up the leisure part of life, devoted to the 
gratification of the tastes and feelings. 

That these stand in something like their true order of subordination, it 
needs no long consideration to show. The actions and precautions by which, 
from moment to moment, we secure personal safety must clearly take pre- 
cedence of all others. Could there be a man, ignorant as an infant of all 
surrounding objects and movements, or how to guide himself among them, 
he would pretty certainly lose his life the first time he went into the street, 
notwithstanding any amount of learning he might have on other matters 
And as entire ignorance in all other directions would be less promptly fatal 
than entire ignorance in this direction, it must be admitted that knowledge 
immediately conductive to self-preservation is of primary importance. 

That next after direct self-preservation comes the indirect self-preservation, 
which consists in acquiring the means of living, none will question. That a 
man's industrial functions must be considered before his parental ones is 
manifest from the fact that, speaking generally, the discharge of the parental 
functions is made possible only by the previous discharge of the industrial 
ones. The power of self-maintenance necessarily preceding the power of 
maintaining offspring, it follows that knowledge needful for self-maintenance 
has stronger claims than knowledge for family welfare— is second in value to 
none save knowledge needful for immediate self-preservation. 

As the family comes before the state in order of time— as the bringing up 
of children is possible before the state exists, or when it has ceased to be, 
whereas the state is rendered possible only by the bringing up of children— it 
follows that the duties of the parent demand closer attention than those of the 
citizen. Or, to use a further argument, since the goodness of a society ulti- 
mately depends on the nature of its citizens, and since the nature of its citizens 
is more modifiable by early training than by anything else, we must conclude 
that the welfare of the family underlies the welfare of society. And hence 
knowledge directly conducing to the first must take precedence of knowledge 
directly conducing to the last. 

Those various forms of pleasurable occupation which fill up the leisure 
left by graver occupations — the enjoyments of music, poetry, painting, etc.— 
manifestly imply a pre-existing society. Not only is a considerable develop- 
ment of them impossible without a long-established social union, but their 
very subject matter consists in great part of social sentiments and sympathies. 
Not only does society supply the conditions to their growth, but also the ideas 
and sentiments they express. And consequently that part of human conduct 
which constitutes good citizenship is of more moment than that which goes 
out in accomplishments or exercise of the tastes; and, in education, prepara- 
tion for the one rank before preparation for the other. 
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Such then, we repeat, is something like the rational order of subordina- 
tion: that education which prepares for direct self-preservation; that which 
prepares for indirect self-preservation; that which prepares for parenthood; 
that which prepares for citizenship; that which prepares for the miscellaneous 
refinements of life. We do not mean to say that these divisions are definitely 
separable. We do not deny that they are intricately entangled with each other 
in such way that there can be no training for any that is not in some measure 
a training for all. Nor do we question that of each division there are portions 
more important than certain portions of the preceding divisions, that, for 
instance, a man of much skill in business, but little other faculty, may fall 
farther below the standard of complete living than one of but moderate power 
of acquiring money but great judgment as a parent; or that exhaustive infor- 
mation bearing on right social action, joined with entire want of general 
culture in literature and the fine arts, is less desirable than a more moderate 
share of the one joined with some of the other. But after making all qualifica- 
tions, there still remain these broadly-marked divisions; and it still continues 
substantially true that these divisions subordinate one another in the foregoing 
order, because the corresponding divisions of life make one another possible 
in that order. 

Of course the ideal of education is complete preparation in all these divi- 
sions. But failing this ideal, as in our phase of civilization every one must do 
more or less, the aim should be to maintain a due proportion between the 
degrees of preparation in each. Not exhaustive cultivation in any one, 
supremely important though it may be— not even an exclusive attention to the 
two, three, or four divisions of greatest importance; but an attention to all — 
greatest where the value is greatest, less where the value is less, least where 
the value is least. For the average man (not to forget the cases in which peculiar 
aptitude for some one department of knowledge rightly makes that one the 
bread-winning occupation) — for the average man, we say, the desideratum is 
a training that approaches nearest to perfection in the things which most 
subserve complete living, and falls more and more below perfection in the 
things that have more and more remote bearings on complete living. 

In regulating education by this standard there are some general consider- 
ations that should be ever present to us. The worth of any kind of culture, as 
aiding complete living, may be either necessary or more or less contingent. 
There is knowledge of intrinsic value, knowledge of quasi-intrinsic value, and 
knowledge of conventional value. Such facts as that sensations of numbness 
and tingling commonly precede paralysis, that the resistance of water to a 
body moving through it varies as the square of the velocity, that chlorine is a 
disinfectant— these, and the truths of science in general, are of intrinsic value: 
they will bear on human conduct ten thousand years hence as they do now. The 
extra knowledge of our own language, which is given by an acquaintance with 
Latin and Greek, may be considered to have a value that is quasi-intrinsic; 
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it must exist for us and for other races whose languages owe much to 
these sources, but will last only as long as our languages last. While that 
kind of information which, in our schools, usurps the name History— the 
mere tissue of names and dates and dead unmeaning events— has a conven- 
tional value only, it has not the remotest bearing upon any of our actions, and 
it is of use only for the avoidance of those unpleasant criticisms which current 
opinion passes upon its absence. Of course, as those facts which concern all 
mankind throughout all time must be held of greater moment than those 
which concern only a portion of them during a limited era, and of far greater 
moment than those which concern only a portion of them during the con- 
tinuance of a fashion, it follows that in a rational estimate, knowledge of 
intrinsic worth must, other things equal, take precedence of knowledge that 
is of quasi-intrinsic or conventional worth. 

One further preliminary. Acquirement of every kind has two values— value 
as knowledge and value as discipline. Besides its use for guidance in conduct, 
the acquisition of each order of facts has also its use as mental exercise; and 
its effects as a preparative for complete living have to be considered under 
both these heads. 

These, then, are the general ideas with which we must set out in discussing 
a curriculum: life as divided into several kinds of activity of successively 
decreasing importance; the worth of each order of facts as regulating these 
several kinds of activity, intrinsically, quasi-intrinsically, and conventionally; 
and their regulative influences estimated both as knowledge and discipline. 

And now we come to that remaining division of human life which includes 
the relaxations, pleasures, and amusements filling leisure hours. After con- 
sidering what training best fits for self-preservation, for the obtaining of 
sustenance, for the discharge of parental duties, and for the regulation of 
social and political conduct, we have now to consider what training best fits 
for the miscellaneous ends not included in these— for the enjoyments of 
nature, of literature, and of the fine arts, in all their forms. Postponing them 
as we do to things that bear more vitally upon human welfare, and bringing 
everything, as we have, to the list of actual value, it will perhaps be inferred 
that we are inclined to slight these less essential things. No greater mistake 
could be made, however. We yield to none in the value we attach to aesthetic 
culture and its pleasures. Without painting, sculpture, music, poetry, and the 
emotions produced by natural beauty of every kind, life would lose half its 
charm. So far from thinking that the training and gratification of the tastes 
are unimportant, we believe that the time will come when they will occupy a 
much larger share of human life than now. When the forces of nature have 
been fully conquered to man's use — when the means of production have been 
brought to perfection — when labor has been economized to the highest 
degree— when education has been so systematized that a preparation for the 
more essential activities may be made with comparative rapidity— and when, 
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consequently, there is a great increase of spare time, then will the poetry both 
of art and nature, rightly fill a large space in the minds of all 

But it IS one thing to admit that aesthetic culture is in a high degree con- 
ducive to human happiness, and another thing to admit that it is a fundamental 
requisite to human happiness. However important it may be, it must yield 
precedence to those kinds of culture which bear more directly upon the duties 
of life As before hinted, literature and the fine arts are made possible by those 
activities which make individual and social life possible; and manifestly that 
which is made possible must be postponed to that which makes it possible A 
florist cultivates a plant for the sake of its flower, and regards the roots and 
leaves as of value chiefly because they are instrumental in producing the flower 
But while, as an ultimate product, the flower is the thing to which everything 
else is subordinate, the florist very well knows that the root and leaves are 
intrinsically of greater importance, because on them the evolution of the 
flower depends. He bestows every care in rearing a healthy plant, and knows 
it would be folly if, in his anxiety to obtain the flower, he were to neglect the 
plant. Similarly in the case before us. Architecture, sculpture, painting, music, 
poetry, etc., may be truly called the efflorescence of civilized life. But even 
supposing them to be of such transcendent worth as to subordinate the 
civilized life out of which they grow (which can hardly be asserted), it will still 
be admitted that the production of a healthy civilized life must be the first 
consideration, and that the knowledge conducing to this must occupy the 
highest place. 

And here we see most distinctly the vice of our educational system. It 
neglects the plant for the sake of the flower. In anxiety for elegance it forgets 
substance. While it gives no knowledge conducive to self-preservation- while 
of knowledge that facilitates gaining a livelihood it gives but the rudiments, 
and leaves the greater part to be picked up anyhow in after life— while for the 
discharge of parental functions it makes not the slightest provision— and 
while for the duties of citizenship it prepares by imparting a mass of facts, 
most of which are irrelevant, and the rest without a key, it is diligent in 
teaching everything that adds to refinement, polish, eclat. However fully we 
may admit that extensive acquaintance with modern languages is a valuable 
accomplishment, which, through reading, conversation, and travel, aids in 
giving a certain finish, it by no means follows that this result is rightly pur- 
chased at the cost of that vitally important knowledge sacrificed to it. 
Supposing it true that classical education conduces to elegance and correct- 
ness of style, it can not be said that elegance and correctness of style are 
comparable in importance to a familiarity with the principles that should 
guide the rearing of children. Grant that the taste may be greatly improved 
by reading all the poetry written in extinct languages, yet it is not to be 
inferred that such improvement of taste is equivalent in value to an acquaint- 
ance with the laws of health. Accomplishments, the fine arts, belles-lettres, 
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and all those things which, as we say, constitute the efflorescence of civiliza- 
tion, should be wholly subordinate to that knowledge and discipline in which 
civilization rests. As they occupy the leisure part of life, so should they occupy 
the leisure part of education. 

Thus far our question has been the worth of knowledge of this or that kind 
for purposes of guidance. We have now to judge the relative values of different 
kinds of knowledge for purposes of discipline. This division of our subject we 
are obliged to treat with comparative brevity; and happily no very lengthened 
treatment of it is needed. Having found what is best for the one end, we have 
by implication found what is best for the other. We may be quite sure that the 
acquirement of those classes of facts which are most useful for regulating 
conduct involves a mental exercise best fitted for strengthening the faculties. 
It would be utterly contrary to the beautiful economy of nature if one kind of 
culture were needed for the gaining of information and another kind were 
needed as a mental gymnastic. Everywhere throughout creation we find 
faculties developed through the performance of those functions which it is 
their office to perform, not through the performance of artificial exercises 
devised to fit them for these functions. The red Indian acquires the swiftness 
and agility which make him a successful hunter by the actual pursuit of 
animals ; and by the miscellaneous activities of his life he gains a better balance 
of physical powers than gymnastics ever give. That skill in tracking enemies 
and prey which he has reached by long practice implies a subtlety of percep- 
tion far exceeding anything produced by artificial training. And similarly 
throughout. From the Bushman, whose eye, which being habitually employed 
in identifying distant objects that are to be pursued or fled from, has acquired 
a quite telescopic range, to the accountant whose daily practice enables him 
to add up several columns of figures simultaneously, we find that the highest 
power of a faculty results from the discharge of those duties which the 
conditions of life require it to discharge. And we may be certain, a priori, that 
the same law holds throughout education. The education of most value for 
guidance must at the same time be the education of most value for discipline. 

We conclude, then, that for discipline as well as for guidance, science is of 
chiefest value. In all its effects, learning the meaning of things is better than 
learning the meaning of words. Whether for intellectual, moral, or religious 
training, the study of surrounding phenomena is immensely superior to the 
study of grammars and lexicons. 

Thus to the question with which we set out, What knowledge is of most 
worth? the uniform reply is — science. This is the verdict on all the cobnts. 
For direct self-preservation, or the maintenance of life and health, the all- 
important knowledge is — science. For that indirect self-preservation which 
we call gaining a livelihood, the knowledge of greatest value is — science. For 
the due discharge of parental functions, the proper guidance is to be found 
only in — science. For that interpretation of national life, past and present, 
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without which the citizen can not rightly regulate his conduct, the indispens- 
able key is-science. Alike for the most perfect production and highest 
enjoyment of art in all its forms, the needful preparation is still-science 
And for the purposes of discipline-intellectual, moral, religious-the most 
efficient study is, once more— science. The question which at first seemed so 
perplexed has become, in the course of our inquiry, comparatively simple 
We have not to estimate the degrees of importance of different orders of 
human activity, and different studies as severally fitting us for them, since we 
find that the study of science, in its most comprehensive meaning, is the best 
preparation for all these orders of activity. We have not to decide between the 
claims of knowledge of great though conventional value, and knowledge of 
less though intrinsic value, seeing that the knowledge which we find to be of 
most value in all other respects is intrinsically most valuable: its worth is not 
dependent upon opinion, but is as fixed as is the relation of man to the 
surrounding world. Necessary and eternal as are its truths, all science con- 
cerns all mankind for all time. Equally at present and in the remotest future 
must it be of incalculable importance for the regulation of their conduct that 
men should understand the science of life, physical, mental, and social, and 
that they should understand all other science as a key to the science of life. 

And yet the knowledge which is of such transcendent value is that which, 
in our age of boasted education, receives the least attention. While this which 
we call civilization could never have arisen had it not been for science, science 
forms scarcely an appreciable element in what men consider civilized training. 
Though to the progress of science we owe it that millions find support where 
once there was food only for thousands, yet of these millions but a few 
thousand pay any respect to that which has made their existence possible. 
Though this increasing knowledge of the properties and relations of things 
has not only enabled wandering tribes to grow into populous nations, but has 
given to the countless members of those populous nations comforts and plea- 
sures which their few naked ancestors never even conceived, or could have 
believed, yet is this kind of knowledge only now receiving a grudging recogni- 
tion in our highest educational institutions. To the slowly growing acquaint- 
ance with the uniform coexistences and sequences of phenomena — to the 
establishment of invariable laws — we owe our emancipation from the grossest 
superstitions. But for science we should be still worshipping fetishes, or, with 
hecatombs of victims, propitiating diabolical deities. 

Paraphrasing an Eastern fable, we may say that in the family of knowl- 
edges, science is the household drudge, who, in obscurity, hides unrecognized 
perfections. To her has been committed all the work; by her skill, intelligence, 
and devotion have all the conveniences and gratifications been obtained; and 
while ceaselessly occupied ministering to the rest, she has been kept in the 
background, that her haughty sisters might flaunt their fripperies in the eyes 
of the world. This parallel holds yet further. For we are fast coming to the 
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denouement, when the positions will be changed; and while these haughty 
sisters sink into merited neglect, science, proclaimed as highest alike in 
worth and beauty, will reign supreme. 



2 / ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
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The obvious failures of the doctrines of adaptation, immediate needs, 
social reform, and of the doctrine that we need no doctrine at all may suggest 
to us that we require a better definition of education. Let us concede that every 
society must have some system that attempts to adapt the young to their 
social and political environment. If the society is bad, in the sense, for example, 
in which the Nazi state was bad, the system will aim at the same bad ends. Jo 
the extent that it makes men bad in order that they may be tractable subjects 
of a bad state, the system may help to achieve the social ideals of the society. 
It may be what the society wants; it may even be what the society needs, if 
it is to perpetuate its form and accomplish its aims. In pragmatic terms, in 
terms of success in the society, it may be a "good" system. 

But it seems to me clearer to say that, though it may be a system of training, 
or instruction, or adaptation, or meeting immediate needs, it is not a system 
of education. It seems clearer to say that the purpose of education is to 
improve men. Any system that tries to make them bad is not education, but 
something else. If, for example, democracy is the best form of society, a 
system that adapts the young to it will be an educational system. If despotism 
is a bad form of society, a system that adapts the young to it will not be an 
educational system, and the better it succeeds in adapting them the less 
educational it will be. 

Every man has a function as a man. The function of a citizen or a subject 

Robert M. Hutchins, "The Basis of Education,- from The Conflict in Education 
pp. 67-76. Copyright 1953 by Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc. Reprinted by permission of 
the publisher. 
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may vary from society to society, and the system of training, or adaptation or 
instruction, or meeting immediate needs may vary with it. But the function 
of a man as man is the same in every age and in every society, since it results 
from his nature as a man. The aim of an educational system is the same in 
every age and in every society where such a system can exist: it is to improve 
man as man. 

If we are going to talk about improving men and societies, we have to 
believe that there is some difference between good and bad. This difference 
must not be, as the positivists think it is, merely conventional. We cannot tell 
this difference by any examination of the effectiveness of a given program as 
the pragmatists propose; the time required to estimate these effects is usually 
too long and the complexity of society is always too great for us to say that 
the consequences of a given program are altogether clear. We cannot discover 
the difference between good and bad by going to the laboratory, for men and 
societies are not laboratory animals. If we believe that there is no truth, there 
is no knowledge, and there are no values except those which are validated by 
laboratory experiment, we cannot talk about the improvement of men and 
societies, for we can have no standard of judging anything that takes place 
among men or in societies. 

Society is to be improved, not by forcing a program of social reform down 
its throat, through the schools or otherwise, but by the improvement of the 
individuals who compose it. As Plato said, "Govenynents reflect human 
nature. States are not made out of stone or wood, but out of the characters of 
their citizens: these turn the scale and draw everything after them." The 
individual is the heart of society. 

To talk about making men better we must have some idea of what men 
are, because if we have none, we can have no idea of what is good or bad for 
them. If men are brutes like other animals, then there is no reason why they 
should not be treated like brutes by anybody who can gain power over them. 
And there is no reason why they should not be trained as brutes are trained. 
A sound philosophy in general suggests that men are rational, moral, and 
spiritual beings and that the improvement of men means the fullest develop- 
ment of their rational, moral, and spiritual powers. All men have these 
powers, and all men should develop them to the fullest extent. 

Man is by nature free, and he is by nature social. To use his freedom rightly 
he needs discipline. To live in society he needs the moral virtues. Good moral 
and intellectual habits are required for the fullest development of the nature 
of man. 

To develop fully as a social, political animal man needs participation in 
his own government. A benevolent despotism will not do. You cannot expect 
the slave to show the virtues of the free man unless you first set him free. Only 
democracy, in which all men rule and are ruled in turn for the good life of 
the whole community, can be an absolutely good form of government. 
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